124.                        JAPAN MUST  FIGHT BRITAIN
President Wilson to stop the American programme of
construction. In March 1919 Mr. Daniels, on instructions
from the President, had an interview with Mr. Walter Long,
the First Lord of the Admiralty. Mr. Long was most out-
spoken and said that America's enormous programme had
been viewed with alarm in England, whose Navy it would
reduce to that of second place. That was a state of affairs
that could not be contemplated without grave concern.
England could not accept such a position without protest.
Not to beat about the bush, the Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd
George, had said that if America would not agree to cancel
her programme, England would find herself unable to
support the League of Nations. She could not allow any
country to deprive her of her naval supremacy.
At this virtual ultimatum, Mr. Daniels abruptly termin-
ated the interview and he has confessed that he spent a sleep-
less night. He felt that he could not tell his naval officers about
it; that would, beyond question, cause too much ill-feeling.
He decided to report to the President direct and in person.
After mature consideration, Mr. Wilson told him to drop
all attempts to discuss the matter with British naval officers
or with the British Admiralty, and to go to Mr. Lloyd
George himself. This Mr. Daniels did, and was told in reply
that if the affairs of the world were to be conducted by right
and not by might, England and America must set the example
by reducing their navies. England had already cancelled
her programme of cruiser construction. If America was
really in earnest about the League of Nations, she should
stop building her dreadnoughts and cruisers.
Mr. Daniels replied that America would not hesitate
to show the way in reducing armaments in response to a
proposal from the League of Nations, but until that was put
forward she could not enter into any naval agreement of
the kind suggested. He went on to ask if he was to understand
that the cancellation of the American naval programme was
a condition of Britain's support of the League.
Mr. Lloyd George said, "Of course not," but added that
if America continued to build dreadnoughts, the League
of Nations would be as a house built upon the sand.
Mr. Daniels then started to compare British and American
tonnage and programmes of construction. But Lloyd George
cut him short, remarking that tonnage was not the decisive